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ON SAVING AND MAKING THE MOST OF 
MANURE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
(Continued from p. 215.) 

We have already been somewhat copious in 
our observations relative to collecting and ap- 
plying liquid manure.* But this is a fruitful 
topic ; and, as manure is the farmer's indispen- 
sable, it is therefore an important topic. We 
are aware that we can write nothing upon the 
subject which will prove quite so amusing to 
what is denominated the genteeler part of our 
population as the * Pioneers,” or ‘“ Peverill of 
the Peak.’ Still, we are inclined to think, with 
the leave of novel-readers, dandies, victims of 
sensibility, ladies’ gentlemen, gentlemen’s ladies, 
and the rest of “ nature’s porcelain,” that our 
remarks on Manure may prove quite as useful 
to a farmer and his family, as the most fascin- 
ating productions of the “* Great Unknown,” or 
those of his American compeer. But, lest our 
opinion, as respects the paramount claims of the 
matter under consideration to our reader’s res- 
pectful attention, should be thought not exactly 
orthodox, we will condescend to fortify ourselves 
with a little * chopped logic,” so called by mas- 
ters of rhetoric. ‘ All flesh is grass ;” but grass 
will not grow to advantage without manure— 
therefore all flesh (including ladies and gentle- 
men) has a direct interest in saving and making 
the most of this last mentioned article. 

The same or similar receptacles to those 
made use of for containing the stale of cattle, 
the draining of dunghills, &c. may likewise serve 
as repositories for soap suds, dish water, and 
those more offensive substances, which will 
sometimes make thei: way into the best of fam- 
ilies. It will not be very expensive, compared 
with the importance of the object, to conduct 
every thing of this nature, by suitable pipes, or 
covered drains, to a dung pit, or other proper 
reservoir, where they may be either incorpo- 
rated with earth and form a valuable compost, 
or, perhaps, after being diluted with water, ap- 
plied to plants in the garden, or to crops near 
the homestead. No head of a family, who has 
any regard to health as well as cleanliness and 
economy, will suffer any noxious or putrid sub- 
stances to contaminate the air about his dwelling. 
He will reflect that such nuisances not only tres- 
pass on the senses of sight and smell, but assail 
the constitution ; and though they may not im- 
mediately convert his house into a hospital, they 
load the air with the seeds of debility, and gen- 
erate slow, nervous and typhus fevers. Indeed 
they are hardly exceeded by morning drams in 
causing that languor which makes life a burthen, 


‘“* A long disease which death alone can cure.” 


Yet the house-yards as well as the barn-yards 
and other premises of some farmers may be 
smelled at a very unreasonable distance. In- 
stead of pure country air, they are surrounded 
with poisonous exhaiations, and their habitations 
are fit for the residence of no animals but such 
as Shakspeare mentions, which “live on the 
vapors of a dunghill.” This is the more wor- 
thy of censure because it may be easily pre- 








* See pages 190, 191, 214. 


vented. A proper quantity of fresh earth, mix-| {in Nova Scotia] the identical plan of construc 
ed with or thrown over any putrescent, mouldy,| tion for a dunghill, which is prevalent in Png 


or fermenting substances, absorbs every thing! land; yet at the same time, a brief description 


offensive or injurious, and changes the causes of | of this necessary part of farm building as con 
pestilence into the sources of fertility. Among} ducted at home, would not be altogether use 


other things, night soil or privy manure, should,| less. The general principles are the same ir 


at least in warm weather, two or three times ajall places, and in all countries; although th 


week, (or better every day) be covered or in-| manner of applying them may be different and 


corporated with several times its bulk of fresh| accommodated to circumstances. The out 
loam ; and if a little lime is mixed with the| houses or offices, attached to every farm of an} 
other ingredients, the compound will retain no} extent, are generally arranged in a square form, 
bad odour.* leaving an area in the centre, which is sur 
Some people will doubtless tell us that our| rounded on all sides by a foot pavement. Here 
directions are well enough in theory, and will]a pit is opened, varying from two to three feet 
do for “ Gentleman Farmers,” but would cost too/in depth, and proportioned to the size of the 
much for common farmers to put in practice.|area; paved either at bottom with flag stones, 
Health, however, can hardly be purchased too} or coated with clay—the cow house, the pig 
dearly. “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man|stye, the feeding stall, the stable are all so con 
hath will he give for his life: and life with-| trived, that the urine and vegetable juices, in 
out health is scarcely a blessing. Pure air is as| the separate subdivisions flow inward, and empx 
necessary for health as pure water, or whole-/ty themselves into this excavation. It is the 
some food. Besides, the expense of the neces-| common receptacle of all the dung made hy the 
sary implements, pipes, reservoirs, &c. in the} cattle, of the refuse of the kitchen, of the 
first instance, cannot be great, and after those} sweepings of the barn-floor, and in short, of all 
are made, a habit of cleanliness, and attention| the waste of the farm. 
to what may be deemed small, but are really} “ First of all, a coating of common mould, by 
important matters is almost all that is required.| most of the enlightened and scientific agricultu 
There is nothing so expensive as negligence ;| rists, is spread all along the pavement of this 
carelessness is very costly, and he who will not! pit, from 9 to 15 inches deep, according to the 
or cannot afford the money or labor necessary| convenience or fancy of the operator. On this 
for the proper pursuit of his vocation, will find) the manure is laid, as it is brought by a wheel 
parsimony to be the highway to poverty; and| barrow out of the different offices and stalls 
that “there is nothing like poverty for keeping| When fermentation becomes violent, and this is 
a man poor.” indicated by the heat and strength of the vapor, 
With regard to the exact manner in which|the cleaning of ditches and roads, or, in want 
the pipes and reservoirs of liqnid manure| of these, common earth are carted, often from 
should be constructed we shall add but little to}a considerable distance, aud regularly spread 
what has been already observed, but leave the} over the dunghill. ‘The gases are thus absorb 
reader, who may have a use for such conve-| ed and prevented from escaping; and recourse 
niencies to the exercise of his own ingenuity.|:s had to this remedy, whenever the rapidity ot 
Those who have cellars under their barns, or! the putrefactive process points out its necessi 
can conveniently form such cellars, will per. ty. According to this plan, there is no wast 
haps do well to make them the receptacles of|nor carelessness in the management of the ma- 
all the liquid as well as solid matter, which is/nure. The mould at botiom imbibes greedily 
valuable for manure. ‘Those who have not, or} the saturated liquor which sinks downward 
cannot afford, or do not wish for such cellars,| and that, which is intermingled with the whole 
may, perhaps, derive useful hints from the fol-| mass fixes and retains the gases—so often de- 
lowing passages, extracted from the writings of| scribed as the elementary principles of the de 
an able author, whom we have frequently had| composing matter. From experience it is discov- 
occasion to quoie. ered that the earthy materials which are thus 
* It would be injudicious to recommend here| added to the animal and vegetable substances, 
are impregnated with as nutritive virtues as the 
dung itself; and that they increase the bulk and 
analysis of Berzelius, it appears that a part of it is al- value of the manure by their whole amount.’ 
ways soluble in water; and in whatever state it is used, The same author also gives the follow ing di- 
whether recent or fermented, it supplies abundance of| rections for the same purpose, which, though 
food to plants. The disagreeable smell of night soil) mostly coinciding with the foregoing, are, in 
may be destroyed by mixing it with quick lime ; and some particulars, more dehnite. 
if exposed to the atmosphere in thin layers strewed ; 
ver with quick lime, in fine weather it speedily dries, 
is easily pulverized, and in this state may be used in ; 
the same manner as rape cake, and delivered into the} near the barn, which should be dug about three 
furrow with the seed. ifeet deep, and of a size proportionate to the 
** The Chinese, who have more practical knowledge | stock of cattle usually kept by the farmer. I 


of the use and application of manures than any other| i. not necessary that it should be built round 
people existing, mix their night soil with one third of | a I all y) Ming Soe roendicular descent 
its weight of a fat marle, make it into cakes, and dry} with a wall, or have a perpendicur ne 
it by exposure to the sun. ‘these cakes, we are in-| 4S it may slope gently iuwards, and ceepen 
formed by the French missionaries, have no disagreca-| gradually towards the centre. Alter itis thus 
ble smell, and form a common article of commerce of} ————— 

the empire.” —Agriculiural Chemistry, 





* Night soil, it is well known, is a very powerful 
manure, and very liable to decomposition. From th« 





“With respect to the formation of a dun 
pit, I would recommend that a place be chos 
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* Letters of Agricola, p. 204, 205 
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hollowed out, the texture of the bottom should 
be examined, and if found firm, impervious, and 
capable of containing the juice$, no further 
trouble is requisite, and the work is complete : 
but, if open and porous, it should be coated with 
clay, and lined with large and coarse flags [pav- 
ing stones.] Into this pit, earth from some 
neighboring field should be first brought, and 
strewed over the bottom and sloping sides, to 
the thicknes ef from 9 to 12 inches. Thus 
a safe depository will be prepared, for the 
cleanings of the barn, for the waste straw and 
weeds, for the sweepings of the kitchen, for the 
stems of peas, beans, cabbages, potatoes, and in’ 
short all vegetable matter of woody fibre, as 
well as for the dung of the feeding cattle, after 
a complete layer of putrescible matter has been 
spread all over, and when the symptoms of an 
active fermentation have become visible, the 
earth, which was thrown out of the excavation, 
may be slowly returned, and scattered on the 
surface of the heap, to catch the exhalations 
which are ascending. Hither, too, the urine 
should either be conducted by a drain, or car- 
ried by buckets ; for it is an unpardonable waste 
to lose the benefit of this rich and invigorating 
manure. The earth, which lies at the bottom 
will greedily drink up the urine and the vege- 
table juices, and thus gain a large accession of 
nutriment and value. So soon as the pit is 
filled up in the manner heréin described, it 
should be emptied of all its contents ; and these 
should be carted to the field where they are 
meant to be afterwards applied, and there laid 
dowa in some convenient corner, to be mixed 
up and sorted into a pfofitable compost. The 
pit—adjoining the barn—may be again lined 
with mould, and the former operations repeat- 
ed in procuring and augmenting its contents. 

“ During summer, this pit should be emptied 
twice or thrice according to circumstances; and 
its fermentable and earthy materials transpor 
ted to the ground which they are destined to 
tertilize, and there subjected to a new process. 
‘Towards the fall, which by its length and mild- 
ness makes amends for the advantages of more 
favored regions, all those compost heaps, as 
well as the dung about the barn yard, should 
be spread on the land, which is meant to be 
immediately ploughed. In the mean time an 
additional stratum of mould should be distribu- 
ted along the bottom and side of the pit before 
the approach of winter, and during that rigid 
season, the dung may be accumulated without 
any extraordinary care, as the intensity of the 
cold is unfavorable to putrefaction, and little 
toss will be sustained from the dissipation of the 
gaseous matter. Such farmers as may choose 
to take the trouble, and have suitable conve- 
nience of covered sheds, may pile up before 
hand a quantity of dry earth, which may be 
scattered ever the dunghill in the depth of win- 
ter, on such places as indicate strong fermen- 
tation.””* 

The dung-pit 
, will prove o 
of the year, when the stock is kept mostly 


ps stercorary as the learned call 
the least use in those seasons 
in 
pastures, or the weather is such that the ma- 


nure is constantly frozen. But greater or less 
accessions may be made to sueh pits or reser- 
voirs at all seasons of the year. In summer, if 
the stock is neither yarded nor stabled, the 
kitchen, the sty, &c. will add something to the 





* Letters of Agricola, page 220. 


dung-pit, and those who have their manure pits 
in cellars under their barns, (which is undoubt- 
edly the best practice) may keep their manure 
manufactory in successful operation in almost 
any extremity of cold to which our climate is 
subjected. Wherever the manure pit is situ- 
ated, it ought to be covered from the sun and 
rain; and its contents ought not to be suffered 
long to undergo the putrefactive process with- 
out earth, peat, or some suitable substance to 
absorb its gaseous products. The farmer may 
vary his plans for saving and making the most 
of every substance which is suitable for, or can 
be converted into manure, as his judgment may 
direct ; but he should recollect that whenever 
he manages in such a manner as to “ manure the 
atmosphere,” instead of his land or his plants, 
he over steps or falls short of the iine of his duty, 
and hardly deserves his honorable office of an 
independent cultivator of the soil. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


To stop the Rapidity of Flames when the Female 
tis happens accidentally to take Fire. 

If a woollen cloth was constantly kept in 
nurseries and sitting-rooms, especially when 
there are fires, laid loose upon the table, or oth- 
er piece of furniture, this being always at hand, 
might be easily resorted to in case of accident, 
and being wrapt tight round the flames, or 
strongly pressed against them, would, by exclu- 
ding the air, in many instances, soon extinguish 
the fire. A green baize cloth being very plia- 
ble, and likewise a neat cover to furniture, is 
recommended for this purpese; and if such 
were known in the family by the name of the 
Stifling Cloth, it probably would as readily be 
used when there was occasion for it, as fire en- 
gines and buckets are now. Where the con- 
venience of baize cloth cannot be easily pro- 
cured, as in cottages, &c. a cloth cloak, riding- 
coat, or blanket, will answer much the samc 
purpose. A man’s coat will always be useful ; 
and the first man that arrives ought to apply it. 


To stop Cracks in Glass Vessels. 

The cracks of glass vessels may be mended, 
by daubing them with a suitable piece of linen 
over with white of egg, strewing both over 
with finely powdered quicklime, and instantly 
applying the linen closely and evenly. 

Cement for preserving Wood and Brick. 

This composition is formed of the following 
materials, ‘viz. mineral or coal tar, pulverized 
coal, (charcoal is esteemed the best) and fine 
well slacked lime; the coal and lime to be 
well mixed together, proportioned at about 
four-fifths coal and one fifth lime: the tar to be 
heated, and while hot thickened with the mix- 
ture of coal and lime, until it becomes so hard 
that it may be easily spread upon the surface 
of a board, and not run when hot. Turpentine 
or pitch will answer nearly as well as tar, and 

laister of Paris will answer instead of lime; to 
used in the same manner, and in about the 
same proportions. The cement. must be ap- 
plied warm, and is tound to be used easiest with 
a trowel. 
Cement for Wood or Paper. 

Dissolve some isinglass in a small quantity of 
gin or proof spirit, by a very gentle heat ; and 
preserve it in a bottle for use. 


-. a 4 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr. Epvrron—Having seen ftothing in your 
valuable paper respecting making manure from 
swine, I have been induced to send you for pub- 
lication, my method of making hog manare, as 
it is generally termed, together with a brief 
sketch of its qualities and effects. 

I generally keep and fatten four hogs each 
year. I keep them in twoseparate apartments, 
because I think they do much better when kept 
in two pens, than when kept all together. | 
have a tight, warm house for them to lie in, 
and a yard fifteen feet square, into which I fre- 
quently throw loam, and swamp mud. I keep 
them well supplied with straw in their house, 
but do not suffer it to remain therein more than 
a week, when I remove all from the house into 
the yard, and supply them with fresh straw. 
In the spring and summer I frequently collect 
large quantities of weeds, and put into the yard, 
some of which they devour, the remainder is 
trodden under foot, which, together with the 
loam and straw, is frequently and thoroughly 
worked overby them. In this way I make from 
twenty to thirty loads of manure in a year, 
which answers a more valuable purpose than 
any other kind of manure I make use of. Ma- 
nure of this kind, seems to be of a moist, nu- 
tritious nature, and always has a good effect, es- 
pecially when used on dry, sandy or gravelly 
land. Corn or anyother kind of vegetable, 
manured therewith, will endure the drought 
much better than when manured with other 
kinds of manure. I think the most valuable 
use to which it can be applied, is to manure 
corn in the hill. It answers well for potatoes, 
and most other kinds of vegetables. 

A. FARWELL. 

Worcester, March 28, 1823. 


Report of the Committee of the Esser Agricultur- 
al Society, on the Management of Farms—from 
a pamphlet published by said Society in October 
last. 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees 
of the Essex Agricultural Society, to examine 
the claims for premium for the best Man- 
agement of a Farm, submit the following Re- 
port: That they have received but four claims 
on this subject, viz. from the Hon. William 
Bartlet, of Newburyport, for his farm in Me- 
thuen ; from Col. Jesse Putnam and Capt. Dud- 
ley Bradstreet, of Danvers ; and from Mr. Isaac 
Dodge, of Hamilton. 

Each of these farms was visited by the Com- 
mittee in the month of July, when vegetation 
was most flourishing; and the several state- 
ments of the claimants annexed to this report 
have been carefully examined. 

The farm of Mr. Bartlet in Methuen is in a 
very high and superior state of cultivation. It 
consists of about two hundred acres of land; is 
conveniently divided into lots; and well fenced 
with the best of fences, Stone Wall. The or- 
der and neatness with which all the business of 
the farm is conducted merits high approbatiom. 
The lands have been much improved by the 
removal of the stones for the building of wall, 
and laying covered drains, by means of which 
waste lands have been converted into fine cul- 
tivated fields. Great attention is paid to obtain- 
ing manure, and an abundant supply is made on 
the farm. But most of all were the Committee 
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pleased with the habits of sobriety and temper- 
ance inculcated upon the laborers, and with the 
fact, that so large a farm, employing many 
hands, was carried on entirely without the use 
of ardent spirit at any season of the year. 
Would our farmers generally imitate this exam- 
ple, they would soon find themselves relieved 
irom the heaviest tax with which they are at 
present burthened. Your Committee are well 
aware of the advantages, in point of capital, 
possessed by Mr. Bartlet, over most other farm- 
ers in the county. Still they consider the im- 
provements he has made, such as are within 
the means of, and worthy of imitation by, our 
farmers generally ; aud they are of the opinion 
that he is entitled to the first premium of thirty 
dollars. 

The farm of Col. Jesse Putnam, of Danvers, 
consists of about 114 acres of land, and is well 
cultivated. The orchards are superior to any 
we have seen in the county, and the manage- 
ment of the young trees appears to be excellent. 
The methods pursued by Col. Putnam of subdu- 
ing the rough lands, and reclaiming his wet 
meadows, and turning them to fertile fields, are 
highly judicious. Great attention has been giv- 
en on this farm to the making manure; and 
much benefit has been derived from the swine 
in this particular. On the whole, your Com- 
mittee are of the opinion, that Col. Putnam is 
well entitled to the second premium of twenty 
dollars. 

The farm of Capt. Dudley Bradstreet, of Dan- 
vers, consists of about 192 acres of land, and is 
well cultivated. The careful and accurate 
mode of proceeding pursued by Mr. Bradstreet 
is worthy of approbation. The crops on his 
lands appeared very fine ; and his mode of man- 
agement in general worthy of imitation. The 
Committee were particularly pleased with the 
examination of a piece of swamp land, which 
by the skill and industry of Mr. Bradstreet has 
been made to produce an abundant crop of En- 
glish hay. 

On examining the farm of Mr. Isaac Dodge, 
of Hamilton, the Committee are fully con- 
firmed in the opinion expressed in the ‘report 
of the last year. They consider Mr. Dodge 
weil entitled to the approbation of the Society, 
for his industry and skill in the cultivation of 
his lands, and the zeal he bas manifested in pro- 
moting its interests. ‘There has not been suffi- 
cient time since the last year for him to make 
any essential improvements. His crops, the 
present year, appeared very fine. 

Your Committee cannot close this Report 
without expressing their regret, that there 


_ Were so few competitors for the premiums on 


the management of afarm. They are sensible 
that there are farms in every town in the coan- 
ty that would well bear an examination; and 
perhaps many that would compare well with 
those they have been called upon to examine ; 
—but as the proprietors did not come forward 
with their claims, it was not in the power of 
the Committee to bring them into. the compar- 
ison. Should these premiums be continued, it 
is to be hoped that all our good farmers will 
volunteer their assistance in a cause, in which 
to fail is no disgrace, but to succeed is the highest 


honor. 
JOHN ADAMS, } Committee 
TEMPLE CUTLER, : 
Danvers, November 20, 1822. 





NEW PERIODICAL WORK. 


| the settlers of New England had one of these 


A new publication entitled ‘Collections, Historical | objects in view, it is not difficult to perceive 
and Miscellaneous, and Monthly Literary Journal,” | that the former had a powerful influence with 
published by Jacob B. Moore, has lately been estab-/the early inhabitants of New Hampshire. A 


lished at Concord, N. H. 


. . . | 
and merits liberal patronage and extensive circulation. | Common fathers. 


It has reached the 4th No. few humble fishermen from London were our 


Clieered alike with the pros- 


It may serve to perpetuate the memory of worthy men, | pect of accumulating wealth, and tasting its en- 


and worthy deeds, which, without such a work, might 
float down the current of_time into the dead sea of ob- 
livion. Some original pieces which have appeared in 
the work possess much merit. The biographical part 
must be interesting to every true American, as it be- 
stows and promises the meed of fame to those who have 
benefited their country, and adorned society. The 
following is extracted from the last number. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Wide o’er the wilderness of waves, 
Untracked by human peril, 
Our fathers roamed for peaceful graves, 
To deserts dark and sterile. 
Their dauntless hearts no meteor led, 
In terror, o’er the ocean ; 
From fortune and from fame they fled, 
To heaven and its devotion. 
Fate cannot bind the high-born mind 
To bigot usurpation : 
They, who had left a world behind, 
Now gave that world a nation. PAINE. 


Though the adventurers who formed the 
humble colony first planted at Pascataqua were 


of different habits from the pilgrims who set- 


tled at Plymouth, and may not have imitated 
their examples, nor have been drawn into the 
close ties which mutual danger serves to create 
and strengthen,—there is still something inter- 
esting, to us at least, in the circumstances of 
their landing. The discovery of this continent 
had already freighted the four winds with ex- 
alted ideas of its extent and value, when the in- 
trepid Smith, born with “ a roving and romantic 
genius, and delighting in extravagant and dar- 
ing actions,”* directed his attention to North 
America. He had explored the coast of Vir- 
ginia, been a captive among the natives, and a 
father to the infant colony,—by his courage in- 
timidating, or by his address controlling the fan- 
cies of the Indians; and now extended his en- 
terprises still farther north into unknown seas, 
ranging from east to west, and touching at the 
various islands stretching along the coast as if to 
defend the newly discovered continent from the 
violence of the stormy Atlantic. Smith landed 
upon the islands formerly calle’ by his name, 
but at present known as the Isles of Shoals.} 

To the country east of Virginia he gave the 
name of New England. New Hampshire was 
called Laconia. ‘There are found in most coun- 
tries, men hardy enough to brave the rigors of 
the ocean and inclement seasons, for the pros- 
pect of gain, or of personal liberty. A howling 
wilderness, though its front may inspire awe, 
cannot subdue the hopes of the adventurer. He 
fancies mines of wealth concealed in the reces- 


ses of the country—golden dreams cheer his. 


midnight slumbers, and inspirit his hours of 
wakefulness. Or on the other hand, the op- 
pressed may court the dangers of the deép, can 
they but afford a refuge from the soul-sickening 
scourges of religious tyrauny. While most of 





* Belknap. 

t+ Smith discovered these islands in 1614. It is not 
known for what reason their name was altered. In the 
deed of the Indian sagamores to John Wheelright in 
1629, ‘* the Isles of Shoals, so called by the English,” 
are included, 








joyments, they pitched their tents at Little Har- 
he on the Piscataqua, in 1623. The season of 
their landing is wel! known, and the place, with 
many circumstances attending it. IT 1s Now 
NEARLY TWO CENTURIES VENT TOOK 
PLACE. 


SINCE THE 


en ee rere 


From the New York National Advocate. 
CONSUMPTIONS. 

On looking over the bills of mortality for the 
year 1822, we find that 1692 m@n and women 
died in this city, and out of nearly ninety differ- 
ent diseases 624 were of consumption alone. It 
would seem from the number of victims to this 
fatal disorder that it is an endemick disease. 
This is not the fact, our climate dors not pro- 
duce this disease ; it is the origin of careless- 
ness, and indifference to clothing, habits and 
changes of atmosphere. A common cold caught 
from carelessness, and running into a confirm- 
ed consumption by inattention, may be Cited as 
the undeviating origin, and if we find children 
pale, sickly and puny, we shall discover that 
their parents were affected with a touch of this 
insidious disease. We have always believed 
that wet or damp feet were the cause of colds 
and consumptions, and how easy it is to sacri- 
fice a little pride and fashion to ensure health 
and comfort? Yesterday was sloppy walking, 
though a fine atmosphere prevailed, yet we saw 
many ladies walking in Broadway with prunel- 
lashoes. A thin covering of leather only kept 
the wet from penetrating the soles of their feet 
and shooting up its damp and deadly venom to 
the breast, there first to produce a cough and 
then a slow hectic disorder, until the fell mon 
ster, consumption, hurries them to the grave, 
full of hope, youth and expectation. 

Now, is it a great sacrifice to wear neat over- 
shoes, and keep their feet dry? Will it ruin 
their shapes if they keep on their flannels a 
little longer? Is it any consequence what Billy 
Fribble says about their appearance on the 
promenade ? Suppose they catch cold and it 
wears off; they must nurse themselves, bathe 
their feet, drink catnip tea, barley water, and lie 
in bed a day or two; be nursed, coaxed, and 
scolded; and, before they are strong again, out 
they sally, with kid slippers and naked elbows ; 
and then in bed again, and send for Doctor 
Hosack. 

We submit to our Knickerbockers, whether, 
in good old times when women wore pattens, 
and clattered over the muddy pavements, they 
ever died of consumptions ? Whether they eve: 
had inflammation on the lungs, or rheumaticks, 
when they dressed in stiff brocades and quilted 
petticoats? Rely upox it, that in the bills of 
mortality we shall have to add a new disease, 
viz: the bon ton. 


The whole population of Calcutta is found by 
a late accurate estimate, to be 177,217. Besides 


these, who are residents, there are about 100,000 
who daily enter and depart from the city. About 
15,000 of the inhabitants are nominal Christians, 
48,000 Mahometans, and 118,000 Hindoos. 
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ADDRESS 
OF THE HON. S. HALF, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

CHESHIRE (N. H.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, OCTO- 

BER, 1822. 

It was not without reluctance, my fellow citi- 
zens, that I consented to undertake the duty of 
addressing you on this occasion. Although the 
tirst days of my existence—the days to which I 
lock back with most pleasure—were employed 
in the cultivation of the earth, yet for many 
years other pursuits have occupied the great- 
est portion of my thoughts and my time. | 
could not, therefore, I was sensible, communi- 
cate to you information derived from my own 
experience ; but the reflection that you would 
doubtless have the candor to excuse my defi- 
ciencies, diminished my reluctance to perform 
the duty assigfed me. 

But however unacquainted I may be with the 
art of Agriculture, | have ever felt for the cul- 
tivators of the soil the respect which is justly 
due to that profession which supports all others. 
When therefore Agricultural Societies were 
first organized in New England—when the far- 
mers instituted their peculiar and appropriate 
holidays, in common with others, I indulged 
with pleasure the expectation, that by means of 
these their prosperity would be increased, and 
the profession attain to higher estimation in so- 
ciety. This expectation was sttengthened by a 
recollection of the conduct of the other pro- 
fessions. ‘The clergy have their associations; 
the lawyers hold bar meetings; the physi- 
cians have their medical societies, and occa- 
sionally assemble to communicate to each oth- 
er the discoveries and improvements they have 
made. if to all these professions this practice 
had been found advantageous, it was but natural 
to believe that farmers would derive equal ben- 
efit from a similar practice. 

Permit me to express my sincere regret that 
these Societies are now regarded with less fa- 
vor than formerly ; and my astonishment that 
their warmest opposers are found among those 
whom they are calculated most to benefit. And 
what are the objections against them? It has 
been said that the premiums are often injudi- 
ciously and unjustly bestowed. Instances, no 
doubt, have occurred where the most worthy 
claimants have failed to obtain them. But the 
instances are few, and much fewer than they 
are supposed to be. Greater confidence ought 
certainly to be placed in the decisions of award- 
ing committees who are selected for their skill 
and act under a sense of responsibility, than in 
the opinions of casual observers and disappoint- 
ed competitors. But it cannot be pretended 
that in any instance a premium has been ob- 
tained without some degree of merit in the re- 
ceiver. If granted to a degree inferior only to 
the highest, it has certainly answered a valua- 
ble, if not the most valuable purpose. It has 
rewarded industry and skill, and its effect to 
stimulate others to exertion is diminished ina 
slight degree, if diminisked at all. 

it is another objection, that by the offer of a 
premium for the fattest steer or ox, and for the 
most abundant crop, the farmer is enticed to be- 
stow all his care upon one animal or upon one 
acre, to the neglect of all the rest. The reply 
to this objection is, that it is not for the fattest 
animal that the premium is offered, but the one 
having the most points of excellence; and to 
raise one possessing these does not require that 








the others should be neglected. It requires 
only a good judgment, improved by careful ob- 
servation of the different breeds and a due de- 
gree of care and attention. As to erops, it is 
by no means clear, that the neglect of a part of 
the land will render them less abundant. In- 
deed it hardly admits of doubt, that the quanti- 
ty of manure usually applied to two acres 
would, if applied to but one, yield, in most ca- 
ses, the same profit to the farmer. Any expe- 
dient, therefore, which can entice him to till 
fewer acres, or to make a greater quantity of 
manure, must be beneficial to him and to the 
country. It certainly is not useless wisdom to 
know what is the utmost power of the soil and 
what the utmost efficacy of manure; nor can 
there be danger that the farmers of this coun- 
try can be very soon induced to depart too far 
from the very prevalent error of bestowing 
their labor and spreading their manure upon too 
large a surface. 


It has often been objected that the expenses 
necessary to be incurred to obtain a premium 
are generally greater than the amount of it, and 
the inference is deduced that the offer of it 
produces more injury than benefit. The fact is 
seldom so; but were it often so, the inference 
would be incorrect and unwarranted. Does no 
permanent benefit result from the experiment 
made and the know!edge acquired? Has not the 
successful competitor, and not he alone, but all 
the competitors, ascertained some new principle 
which they can afterwards apply with greater 
skill, or discovered some new method which 
they can afterwards simplify and extend? Let 
me illustrate my meaning by a reference to the 
mechanic arts. Suppose a premium of one 
thousand dollars had been offered to the person 
who should invent the best machine to separate 
cotton from the seed. This premium although 
large, would not perhaps have been a sufficient 
recompense to the illustrious Whitney, for the 
machine he first contrived and completed. But 
in making the first, he might have ascertained 
what was possible to be effected ; and in mak- 
ing the second ard the third have learned how 
to simplify the structure in such a manner that 
he could afterwards erect a machine at even 
less expense than the cultivator of cotton could 
well afford to pay. Such is precisely the case 
in Agriculture. The farmer who has ascertain- 
ed by an experiment, which the offer of a pre- 
mium may have encouraged him to make, that 
an acre of land can be made to produce eighty 
or a hundred bushels of corn, may, at succes- 
sive trials, arrive at the same result in a more 
simple manner. He may ascertain that some 
parts of the process may be omitted without 
detriment, and that others may be executed at 
much less expense than at first. And this will 
be but a small portion of the benefit that will 
accrue. Others besides the competitors will be 
induced to make a trial. Inquiry will be awak- 
ened as to the means which were used to ob- 
tain such astonishing success. A knowledge of 
the best mode of cultivation will be extensive- 
ly diffused. The reputation and price of our 
lands will be raised; and fewer enterprising 
young men will leave the home of their fathers 
to bury themselves in the western wilderness. 
Ambition will be excited; higher aims will be 
entertained ; a whole country will feel the in- 
vigorating influence, and advance a step for- 
ward in the progress of improvment. 


It has moreover been observed, that as the 
poor are unable to incur the necessary expen- 
ses, the premiums are gained principally by the 
rich. If the poor cannot, and do not, incur the 
expense of making an experiment, the objec- 
tion just considered loses all its force. If the 
rich make expensive experiments, the modes 
and results of which will be known to all, and 
will contribute to the benefit of all, it is cer- 
tainly not unjust that they should receive from 
a fund to which they largely contribute, a par- 
tial, if not entire, remuneration. The farmer 
who considers himself poor ought indeed to re- 
joice that the rich can be induced, partly by 
the prospect of recompense, and partly by the 
love of distinction, to make experiments in Ag- 
riculture, from which, if unsuccessful, they 
alone will sustain injury, but from which, if suc- 
cessful, not only they, but he and his country 
will derive essential advantage. 

They who make these objections take too 
narrow a view of the operation and effect of 
these societies. They look at them only in the 
act of awarding premiums. ‘They suppose that 
their influence is felt by the competitors only, 
and that it ceases the moment the premium is 
paid. Such a view is indeed quite too narrow 
and circumscribed. Far more powerful and ex- 
tensive is their influence. It is felt by many 
who are not conscious of it; adhd by many who 
regard with indifference, if not hostility, the 
cause of their own improvement. They rouse the 
attention of farmers; they elicit facts, state- 
ments and theories; they collect and again 
spread information ; they elevate the agricultu- 
ral profession, by bringing the members of it 
together, by making them acquainted with each 
other, and by shewing them their collective 
strength. The emulation they excite animates 
every farmer to greater and more constant ex- 
ertion. If one person raises a crop unusually 
large, his neighbors, ashamed to be left far be- 
hind, will ‘be stimulated by pride as well as by 
interest, to strive to approach as near to him as 
possible. 

But our experience, my fellow citizens, 
proves the beneficial effects of these societies. 
The appearance of our country has greatly im- 
proved since their first institution. This re- 
mark is supported by the testimony of almost 
every traveller. And they who have constant- 
ly attended our cattle shows, assert that at ey- 
ery recent exhibition the stock offered has ex- 
celled that which was offered at the preceding 
one ; that the young cattle have uniformly sur- 
passed the old; and that the improvement has 
been plainly visible, and by no means trifling in 
degree. Will any one say that this effect may 
be attributed to some other cause? Let him 
then point out that cause, and by comparing it 
with the one to which I refer it, demonstrate its 
superior efficacy. 

Not to our own experience only would I ap- 
peal. That of England fully and powerfully 
corroborates ours. In that country, Agricul- 
tural Societies have been long established ; and 
since that establishment--I repeat now the re- 
mark of accurate and critical observers—the 
art of husbandry has been constantly advancing, 
and to them this advancement has been gener- 
ally attributed. No example or testimony can 
be more respectable than that of English hus- 
bandmen who cultivate their own farms. They 
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poverty which gives full scope to the exer- 
F cise of the judgment, and summons all the fac- 
ylties of the mind to active and constant exer- 
tion. > 

In that country, too, Agriculture is not only 
practiced as an art, but itis also studied as a 


science. The farmer, as well as the clergyman 
and physician, has his appropriate library. He 
gains knowledge by reading in the closet, as 
well as by observation in the field. The first 
chemist of the age—he to whom Bonaparte 
assigned the palm of excellence—has, at the 
request of the Board of Agriculture, devoted 
much of his time to making experiments calcu- 
lated to render the science of which he is mas- 
ter, subservient to that which it is their official 
duty to encourage. The experiments were de- 
tailed in lectures delivered before the Board. 
These lectures have been published in a book. 
They have been read throughout Europe and 
America; and have, by intelligent Agricultu- 
rists, been pronounced highly useful and instruc- 
tive. That they are the production of a man 
who is not a farmer, and that they have been 
printed and published, are not supposed to be 
circumstances which ought to render them un- 
worthy of attention. 

The prejudice against book-farming, as it is 
called—but to use a more correct expression, 
the prejudice against consulting and regarding 
the experience of others—exists no where but 
among the farmers of this country. If we 
trace it to its origin we shall find that our an- 
cestors deserve less censure for imbibing it, 
than the present generation for submitting to its 
influence. When our country was settled, the 
soil was rich from the decomposition of all the 
vegetables which for ages had grown and de- 
cayed upon its surface. It required no skill to 
obtain from this soil an abundant harvest. Hard 
and constant labor only was requisite; and 
strength of sinews was of course more highly 
prized by the farmer than experience and sa- 
gacity which could profit him nothing. That 
ali the agricultural books then existing in our 
language, were adapted to a different climate 
and to a country where the soil had long’ been 
subjected to the yearly exactions of the hus- 
bandman, rendered them entirely inapplicable 
and useless here. When consulted and follow- 
ed, as they doubtless sometimes were, by emi- 
grants from the milder climate and exhausted 
fields of England, they led astray those who had 
been accustomed to confide in them. The well! 
educated, intelligent and systematic farmer was 
found to succeed no better than he who was ig- 
norant but industrious. Hence arose an opinion 
that all boeks on the subject of husbandry were 
not only useless but injurious ; that agriculture 
could derive no aid from science ; that any per- 
son who was able to labor, but unfit for every 
other profession, was yet fit to be a farmer. 
And what effect could such opinions, long and 
generally entertained, produce, but the deep 
degradation of a profession, which, as it is the 
first in usefulness, ought to be held highest in 
honor ? 

The circumstances whieh gave rise to the 
prejudice and opinions | have mentioned exist 
no longer. Our good soils have, by constant 
culture, been exhausted of those properties 
which render them fertile. Nature failing, art 
must here, as well as in England, be pressed in- 
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must be ascertained by experience and observa- 
tion ; but that they may be extensively useful, 
they must be published, and by this means be 
preserved and placed within the reach of all. 
Will any farmer disdain to consult these books ?} 
Will any say that in this country the art of hus-| 
bandry has already reached perfection? Will 
any say that he is too wise to profit from the 
recorded experience of others? This in effect, 
is the language of those who proscribe the pe- 
rusal of Agricultural publications; and as it is 
one of the objects of Agricultural Societies to 
obtain materials for such publications, this, in 
effect, is the language of those who deny the 
usefulness of Agricultural Societies. 

Believing that these Societies, could they re- 
ceive sufficient patronage to enable them to 
produce their full effect, would be highly ben- 
eficial to the country—would conduce to the 
improvement of husbandry, and add respecta- 
bility to the profession of farmers, I have en- 
deavored to refute the principal objections 
which have been raised against them. These 
objections have lately been urged with increas- 
ed zeal and with pernicious effect. They have 
deprived our country societies of the public 
patronage. I cannot but hope that hereafter a 
different sentiment will prevail—that our intel- 
ligent farmers, discarding unfounded jealousy, 
will, by all the means in their power, foster in- 
stitutions which reason, our Own experience, 
and the experience of others concur in pro- 
nouncing eminently useful. 

(To be concluded tn our next.) 








From the Albany Plough Boy. 


Mr. Sovrnwick—In our neighborhood, we 
have made up a kind of a reading room, and 
take most of the Albany papers. 

Our attention has lately been a good deal 
turned to the fate of Agricultural Societies, as 
we notice some sharp shooting in the papers, 
on that subject. 

We have heard a report, as how the first 
Legislature under the new Constitution, will, in 
all probability, repeal the agricultural law.— 
Last evening we had a pretty full meeting, and 
considerable debating on the subject, something 
like what you call lobby members. 

Squire J——s who you know talks a great 
deal, and sometimes he is quite eloquent, as he 
was once a considerable of a lawyer, took an 
active part. Capt. S——th was warmly op- 
posed to these societies. He finished the rem- 
nant of his glass, and said—* I am not ashamed 
to own I was at first, when the fever was up, 
a friend to these agricultural societies ;—but, 
says he, I’ve tried three times for a premium 
on swine, but they were given to rich farmers. 
My wife carried some excellent flanne] at the 
last Fair, but, because it was not made of meri- 
no wool, the premium was given to Col. T 8 
wife, who you know isa rich man too. My 
eldest daughter carried a pair of blue knit stock- 
ings, and our Polly made a straw hat—but 
all in vain—we got no premiums; and, so 
we. are all now determined to pull down the so- 
cieties if we can ; for it is a confounded shame, 
that the state should spend Trew rnovsanp po1- 
Lars a year, to give rich farmers im silver plate, 
and we poor farmers must be taxed and ruined, 
to pay the piper. It is all parade and nonsense 
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Smoking my pipe quietly in a corner—so 





says |, now I see Capt. S th, that the patri- 
otism of your family, all lies in your pocket. 
Squire J s, all this time, appeared ab- 
sorbed in thought, with his chin resting upon 
a well worn-round head of an old hickory staff, 
** Well, says he, gentlemen, I have been list- 
ening to your debate, on a subject of great im- 
portance. I thought as Capt.S th now does, 
when these Cattle Shows first began in this 
country—but I am not such a fool as to shut my 
eyes and ears against truth—what I see I be- 
lieve, although it appears to me like magic, yet 
so is the fact. Now, let us, in imagination, 
strike a circie, for instance, of ten miles round 
this spot; and then let us fairly compare the 
general state of the farms within the circle now, 
to what they were only four years ago—also 
our live stock—and our household manufac- 
tures; the answer we all know—well, now hold 
on there; and then let us look at the fences-- 
clean barn yards—brushing up on all sides— 
deny this if you can, Capt. 5 th—don’t you 
observe also, that our wives and daughters are 
brushing up, and are more cheerful than for- 
merly, when we could hardly bring both ends to 
meet. For my part, lama friend to the new 
Constitution, a full blood buck tail, if yoy will 
have it so; and for that reason, | shall b@™nor- 
tified, if the agricultural societies sh@@ld be 
pulled down the first year of the new Constitu- 
tion. Besides, said the Squire, rising upon his 
staff, and brightening up into eloquence—be- 
sides, gentlemen, it will be as vain to attempt 
to arrest the progress of these agricultural so- 
cieties, as to check the descent of the Hudson 
River in a freshet. 

“ The tide of public opinion will roll on— 
the light of science cannot be concealed—the 
good sense of the community will eventually 
predominate—the moment the state is liberated 
from Its canal responsibilities the cause of agri- 
culture, Mr. H. says, must be sustained with 
renewed vigor and animation. Sosay[. En- 
ough has been done to insure that result—-the 
seed are widely scattered, and sown on a luxu- 
riant soil—in the mean time they germinate and 
shoot forth in all their beauty and splendor. 

“ Posterity will be blessed by its fruits—and 
will not fail to revert their eyes to the present 
day with astonishment, should the law be re- 
pealed.” Your esteemed friend, 

PETER PLOUGHJOGGER. 

















PAUPERISM. 

We have (says the Baltimore Chronicle) al- 
ready, and on more occasions than one, taken 
the liberty to remark that the only way to abol- 
ish pauperism, is to repeal all our poor laws 
altogether, to cut up the whole root and branch, 
without any sort of favor or affection; that the 
malady resides in the law making provision 
for the poor, which when abolished will bring 
the evil along with it. Pauperism may be de- 
nominated vice, and indolence, put out to nurse, 
and is it any wonder that both should thrive un- 
der such liberal munificent patronage? We 
make provision for paupers with as much leg- 
islative gravity, as if it were our object to es- 
tablish Colonies all over the Continent, consist- 
ing of such meritorious individuals. The sin 
and iniquity of this may be traced to the law— 
a fact that has been proved, by statistical details, 
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from the most unquestionable documents. 
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The Farmer's und Gardener's Remembrancer. 


APRIL. 

Fencrs.—As soon as possible put your fences | 
in thorough repair. Some farmers have a knack | 
at teaching their cattle to jump over or shove | 
down fences. They begin with a weak fence, 
three rails high perhaps, or thereabouts. As 
soon as their cattle have learnt to leap over or 
throw down such a fence they add another rail, 
and now and then a prop or a stake, which the 
animals soon learn to “ make nothing of.” The 
farmer then does what he ought to have done 
in the first instance, makes a good five-rail fence. 
But his cattle, having by this time found out 
their own strength and agility, ara not to be stop- 
ped by such trifles, and if they do not become 
quite so nimble as the “ cow that leaped over the 
moon,” and as hard to confine as Baron Trenck, 
they take all occasions to show how badly they 
were brought up, and their owner looses prop- 
erty as well as credit by his neglect of early 
discipline. 

Earty, Porators.—The best time to plant po- 
tatoes for winter’s use, feeding stock, &c. is said 
to bout the latter end of May, or the first of 
Jun ut it would be good economy, generally 
speakifg, to plant an early sort on early ground 
to feed your hogs, before your Indian corn is 
ripe. You may thus, perhaps, get the start of 
your neighbors, and bring your pigs to a better 
because an earlier market. Plant the earliest 
sort for this purpose; some say the English 
Whites (as they are called) are best, and will 
do to dig in July. Every farmer, no doubt, 
thinks he knows how to plant potatoes without 
our advice. However, it can do him no harm 
to attend to what we have to say upon the sub- 
ject, and if he pleases he may take his own way 
afterwards in spite of us. 

As good and as expeditious a way as any for 
putting the seed into the ground is as follows: 
** After the ground is prepared, by ploughing 
and harrowing, cut furrows with the horse 
plough, forty inches apart; drop the sets in the 
turrows; then pass the plough along the back 
of each furrow, which will throw the earth of 
both furrows upon the sets; and afterwards lev- 
el the ground with the back of a harrow, or 
with a harrow that has short tines if you will; 
but it is of no great consequence whether it be 
levelled at all. Another method of planting is, 
to plough the ground plain, keeping the fur- 
rows straight and regular, and drop sets in eve- 
ry third or fourth furrow.’* 

A writer in the American Farmer, vol. i, p. 
154, recommends a similar process in planting, 
but prefers having the rows but three feet, and 
the seeds containing one eye, or two at the 
most, eight inches apart, in the rows, and each 
cutting or seed should weigh about the third of 
an ounce avoirdupois. At this rate an acre will 
require about 15 bushels of seed. If the ground 
be rich enough without manure, the furrow for 
the row need not be more than four inches deep, 
otherwise it ought te be six. In dry sandy land 
put the seed under the manure ; if otherwise, 
put it on the top. 

With regard to the choice of seed potatoes, 
their size, &c. the following remarks appear to 





* Deane’s N. E, Farmer, p. 347°; Wells & Lilly's ed. 
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‘us correct. ‘Some economists begin by paring 
| the potatoe, and planting only the skins; others 
less saving, cut the potatoes into slices, leaving 
|a single eye to each slice ; and a third class, al- 
most as provident as the other two, are careful 
to pick out the dwarfs, and reasonable enough 
to expect a progeny of giants. ‘These practices 
cannot be too much censured, or too soon aban- 
doned, because directly opposed both by reason 
and experience. In other cases, we take great 
pains, and sometimes incur great expense, to 
obtain the best’seed. In the cultivation of wheat 
we reject all small, premature, worm eaten, or 
otherwise imperfect grains; in preparing for a 
crop of Indian corn, we select the best ears, and 
even strip from these the small or ill-shaped 
grains at the end of the cob; so also in planting 
beets, carrots, parsnips and turnips, the largest 
and finest are selected for seed. The reason 
of all this is obvious. Plants, like animals, are 
rendered most perfect, by selecting the finest 
individuals of the species from which to breed, 
Away, then, with such miserable economy, and 
instead of planting skins, or slices, or dwarfs, 
take for seed the best and largest potatoes ; 
those having in themselves the most aliment for 
the young plants; place them in your furrows 
ten or twelve inches apart, and cover them 
carefully with earth.’* 

The opinions of the writer above quoted co- 
incide with facts a8 developed by many experi- 
ments which we have heard or read of, parti- 
cularly with those made by a gentleman of 
Ryegate, Vt. and detailed in the New England 
Farmer, No. 7, p. 53. By these it appeared 
that “large potatoes are much better for seed 
than small! ones, and that it is better to cut them 
than to plant them whole,” and that the middle 
parts of potatoes used for seed will produce bet- 
ter crops, other things being equal, than the 
ends. 

From an experiment made by a farmer in the 
employ of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, the particu- 
lars of which are given in the Mass. Agricul- 
tural Repository, vol. v, p. 64, it appears that 
the product of certain rows, planted with whole 
potatoes, exceeded an equal extent of adjoining 
rows, planted with cut potatoes more than ene 
third. This is very different from the result of 
the experiments of the gentleman who sent us 
the communication from Ryegate, above refer-| 
red to. We are not able to conjecture what 
could be the cause of this difference; but we 
should apprehend that seme disadvantage might 
accrue from cutting potatoes in consequence of 
the juice of the potatoe being wasted through 
the wounds. Mr. M’Mahon advises to cut the 
potatoes “‘ a week before planting, in order that 
the wounds should have time to form a dry crust, 
for if planted at this season immediately after 
being cut, they would imbibe too much mois- 
ture, many of them rot, and the rest be greatly 
weakened thereby.” The Farmer’s Assistant 
says that wetting seed potatoes, and then rolling 
them in Plaister of Paris, immediately before 
planting, greatly assists the crop. 

It should seem by some experiments detailed 
in the Pennsylvania Farmer, and quoted in the 
Farmer’s Manual, page 55, that large potatoes 
cut into sets or pieces, with two eyes each, pro- 
duce Tore when set at nine inches distance in 


t Treatise on Agriculture, first published im the Al- 
bany Argus. 





the rows (being planted according to the drilj 
methed) than at six or twelve inches distance. 

Coarse manure answers best for potatoes.— 
Fallea leaves taken from the woods are recom. 
mended by a correspondent of the Bath Societ 
in England. This kind of manure, says the 
writer, causes potatoes to be much more mealy 
and of a finer flavor than when they are pro. 
duced by the application of ashes or dung. — 
There are many farms where rotten leaves, and 
the soil which is made by their decay, may be ob. 
tained in great quantities, and at a very trifling 
expense. Dry straw, damaged hay, &c. are 
said to be fully equal for potatoes to the bes 
rotted dung. Indeed, on some accounts, straw, 
hay, &c. are to be preferred as they give pota- 
toes of the best quality, and equal in quantity 
to rotten manure from the dunghill. Dry straw, 
cut with a machine, would probably be equal 
to any manure for potatoes. 

A British writer gives the following rules re’. 
ative to the management of seed potatoes, & 
which we think worthy of being submitted to 
our practical farmers. 1. “The potatoes fo; 
seed should be kept in a separate pit, which 
should never be opened, until the time when 
the potatoes are to be cut into sets: for if veg- 
etation commences any time before the pota- 
toes are to be planted, it is apt to occasion the 
curl. 2. The sets should be placed about a foot 
separate from each other. 3. Many crops are 
spoiled from being planted too deep in the 
ground. This ought carefully to be avoided.”* 

We do not insist upon the farmer’s planting 
his potatoes in the drill method, especially if 
his land be rough, stony, or hard to cultivate. 
In such case the old mode of planting in hills 
is probably preferable. But in a rich, mellow 
soil, the drill method is undoubtedly best. Dr. 
Deane observed as follows—* One of my neigh- 
bors planted in his garden, drills and rows of 
hills alternately of equal length, and equally 
manured; when he dug them he found the 
drill rows produced twice as much as the other. 
{tis not more labor to lay the dung in drills, 
than in hills; and the labor of hoeing is not in- 
creased. 


* Systems of Husbandry in Scotland, vol. i, p. 428. 
t+ Deane’s N. E. Farmer, p. 226; Wells & Lilly’s ed. 
SEE 


MR. OSBORN’S POEMS. 

We have this day published the proposals of Mr. 
Selleck Osborn, for printing, by subscription, a Collec- 
tion of Poems. We have seen some specimens of that 
gentleman’s poetry which induce us to entertain a fa- 
vorable opinion of his powers asa poet. What we have 
perused have appeared from time to time in newspa- 
pers, and we were pleased with them. We considered 
them as correct, moral, and sentimental effusions, ex- 
hibiting the inspiration of the genuine Bard, divested 
of that wildness and eccentricity which characterize 
the productions of many modern British lyrists, who 
too frequently in search of sublimity bid adieu to com- 
mon sense, and resemble more 

“\ A wild goose lost in hazy weather,” 
than a genuine bird of Jove, soaring to meet the sun 
in the midst of the Empyrean. 

It is true we have heretofore been pitted against Mr. 
Osborn in political contests, but we have long since 
laid down the weapons of our warfare ; and besides, 
we hope we resemble—so far as candor is concerned—- 
the critic mentioned by Pope, 

‘* Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 
~And gladly praise the merits of a foe.” 

We wish Mr. Osborn success, and hope the Americaz 
public will take this opportunity to wipe away a stand- 
ing theme of reproach from forei that nobody 
reads or buys an American book, 
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| tion to his troops, which is full of pomposity. 
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FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FROM GIBRALTAR. 

The brig Jew, Capt. Deane, arrived in this City on 

Sanday last, and bruoght Gibraltar papers to the 
19th of February. By these it appears that the Span- 
jards are preparing to brcast the shock of battle, with- 
out exhibiting any symptoms of dismay. The Cortes 
have voted to raise 30,000 additional troops, increasing 
the army to 124,579 men, and have taken measures to 
raise a naval armament adequate to the defence of the 
coast. Gen. Mina is cnofirmed in the command of the 
army of Catalonia, Gen. Ballasteros is appointed to 
the armies of Arragon and Navarre; an army of re- 
serve is to be assembled near Madrid to be commanded 
by Count Abisbal. Thanks were voted to Gen. Mina 
and his army by the Cortes, for having obtained com- 
mand of the forts of Urgel, which were surrendered on 
the 3d of February. On the 20th Jan. Brig. Gen. 
Rotten burned to the ground Piteus, and all the coun- 
try houses within one league of it, in consequence of 
the inhabitants being inimical to the Constitutional 
system. 
on Donnell, Commander in Chief of the King’s 
Armies in Navarre and Biscay, has issued a proclama- 
In this 
he says that “‘ The tyrannic sway of incredulity and 
rebellion is forever at an end. The worthy Head of 
the august dynasty of the Bourbons has sent forth 
from Paris, the thunderbolt which is to hurl it down in 
Spain, where, as a last asylum, some of her unnatural 
sons had attempted to enthrone it,” &c. &c. 





—— 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

Capt. Curtis, from London, arrived in Boston on the 
evening of the 2d inst. and brought papers to the 24th 
February. These have a somewhat more pacific aspect 
than the last preceding accounts. It is now said that 
the departure of the Duke @’Angouleme, the Comman- 
der in Chief of the French armies, destined for the inva- 
sion of Spain, has been deferred till the end of March. 
This, however, may be merely to avoid a winter’s cam- 
paign. The merchants of Havre have prepared a peti- 
tion for peace. According to the Courier, G. Britain 
has determined on a “ dignified neutrality.» Public 
opinion, however, that is the opinion of the greater part 
of the population throughout Europe, is decidedly op- 
posed to a war with Spain. Should France undertake 
her menaced crusade against the liberties of that coun- 
try, her troops will be accompanied with the execra- 
tions ef every friend to humanity throughout the civil- 
ized world ;-and every victory (should they obtain any) 
should be the source and signal of bitter lamentation to 
every human being who is not an enemy to the human 
race. 

Latest from Canton.—Capt. Ashly, from Canton, 
has brought papers and advices to the ist December. 
It appears by them, that the first account of the ex- 
tent of the great calamity of fire experienced there, 
was, as not unusual, much exaggerated. It had, how- 
ever, been ascertained that 4,500 houses, &c. had been 
destroyed. The Chinese government had adopted meas- 
ures for the relief of the sufferers, and for rebuilding 
the desolate suburbs. 





‘“ Tremendous Snow Storm !”°—Almost every paper, 
now-a-days, furnishes us with something sublime under 
this head. It has not, however, been quite equal to an 
Alpine avalanche ; and we have heard of no city, town 
or village having been buried for quite so long a time 
as Jonah remained in the bosom of the deep. It is true 
that on Sunday night and Monday morning last, Em- 
peror Boreas mustered his troops, “ the light militia of 
the lower sky,” and these, under the command of Gen. 
Jack Frost, a very blustering character, effected a tem- 
porary non-intercouse between town and country; and 
even undertook to barricade the doors of many peacea- 
ble inhabitants of the good city of Boston. But Gen. 
Sunshine and Com. Southwind have attacked the airy 
forces of the tyrant of the north, and he is now in full 
retreat towards his head quarterg at the north pole. 


Caarues Vicwouzs, Civil and Topographical En- 
gineer, has published in N. York, a work entitled, 
“ Observations upon the Floridas.”” The National 
Gazette “this work contains ore abundant, 





Lord Byron, says the Charleston Courier, is coming 
to this country. Weare sorry for it. He will not be 
pleased with the United States. Neither their climate 
nor their manners are sensualized, as inItaly. He will 
find that his mind has travelled in advance of his per- 
son, and withered the flowers that he hopes for in his 
path. He will behold the pious, recoiling from apos- 
tate genius—the beautiful, shuddering at the profaner 
of innocence—and the virtuaus republican, sneering at 
the vices of peerage. 





Public Dinner.—A public dinner was given on the 
20th ult. to Joseph Shearer, Esq. of Pittsfield, Mass. by 
a number of gentlemen of that town, ‘‘ asa token of 
their gratitude for his many acts of munificence to the 
town.”’ 

Fires.—On the 20th ult. the Dye House, belonging 
to the Pittsfield Woollen Manufacturing Company, was 
destroyed by fire, with most of its contents. Loss esti- 
mated at $2000. The origin of the fire cannot be ac- 
counted for. The Woollen Factory at Hempstead 
Harbor, L. 1. was totally destroyed by fire on the 25th 
ult. with all the out buildings, stock and machinery. 
The loss of property is estimated at about $15,000. 











Messrs. Bliss & White, of New York, have in press 
a new American novel, entitled “* The Wilderness, or 
Braddock’s Times.” Those who are acquainted with 
its author entertain sanguine expectations of its suc- | 
cess. We understand (says the Commergial Advertiser) | 
that this novel, in which the immortal Washington is 
introduced in the character of an unsuccessful lover, 
will be published in about ten days. 





Capt. C. G. Ridgely has presented to the University 
of Maryland for the Museum, a collection of Minerals 
formed during his late visit to S. America, and which 
includes several of the most interesting productions of 
Peru and Chili, principally from their gold and silver 
mines. Capt. R. has also presented, with other gen- 
eral curiosities, a couple of specimens of Earthen Ware, 
found near the tombs of the Incas, which shew that 
considerable skill in the art of Pottery existed among 
the ancient Peruvians.—Balt. American. 








PROPOSALS, 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A COLLECTION OF 


FUGITIVE POBWUSs 


MORAL, SENTIMENTAL AND SATIRICAL. 
BY SELLECK OSBORN. 


HE author of the articles which are to compose 
this volume, never wrote with a view to fame or 
profit ; he merely obeyed the impulse of the moment. | 
Of those which were sent to the press he seldom retain- 
ed copies; and they were usually forgotten by him, 
until recalled to his mind by public prints, which have 
often gratified him by flattering notice, but which have 
also frequently annoyed him by mutilations which were 
extremely mortifying. This last circumstance (besides 
private solicitations and other motives) has induced 
him to collect, with considerable pains, his scattered 
effusions, and to add some unpublished pieces ; which 
altogether will have at least the merit of being genu- 
ine; and perhaps that of inculcating to the best of the 
author’s capacity, good principles and amiable senti- 
ments—excluding all matters relative to party politics. 
Disinterestedness is not pretended: It is confessed 
that a liberal patronage would be very acceptable, on 
various accounts. The author confides in the tried 
zeal of his friends throughout the Union, for the pro- 
motion of his interest in this case. 

The volume will be neatly printed, in a duodecimo 
form of 200 pages, on handsome paper, with type en- 
tirely new, and well bound in boards, at one dollar, 
payable on delivery. 

A commission of 12 per cent will be allowed to 
agents on all returns made. 

Gentlemen holding subscription papers will please 
return them by the first of June next, or as soon as rea- 
sonable efforts have been made to obtain sebscribers. 

Editors of newspapers will oblige the author by re- 
publishing or noticing these proposals, and receiving 
subscriptions. 








curious, and well digested information concerning the 
Floridas than any other extant.” 


Communications to be addressed to the author at 
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NEW GARDEN SEEDs. 

OR sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 
Square, a great variety of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year’s growth; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Charlton Pease ; carly 
and late Cabbage ; carly and late Cauliflower; Sweet 
Marjoram, Thyme, &c. with every other Seed suitable 
for a Kitchen Garden. .4lso, 40 lbs, Mangel Wurtzel 
or Scarcity—100 lbs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip— 

a quantity of Armack or Carrot. March 29.—6w 

SAFFORD’S STRAW CUTTER. 
HE utility of cutting Hay, Straw, and other sub- 
stances for feeding cattle, is now so universally 
acknowledged that any remarks on the subject must 
be deemed superfluous. The following Certificate will 


therefore be conclusive of the merits of the above men- 
tioned Machine. 








Boston, March 22, 1823. 
We, the subscribers, have in operation a Straw 
Cutting Machine invented and exhibited in this city by 
Noah Safford, and we do not hesitate to say that in our 
opinion it exceeds any other we have ever seen, for 
cheapne§&s, simplicity, despatch and durability. 
STerHEN HARTWELL, Srvrr & HotmEs, 
Hezexran Eart, ANDREW SLATER. 
(c¢ The above mentioned Machines may be had of 
J. R. NEWELL, at the Agricultural Establishment, 
No. 20, Merchant’s Row, Boston. Price $15. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[Revised and corrected every Friday.) gay 

















FROM #* TO 

D. CD. C. 
ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . . jton. |145 00/147 00 
Memes) Ge « 2 2 155 00/157 50 
BEANS, white, . . . . . jbush} 1 00) 1 10 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . jbbl.} 9 00) 9 50 
cargo, No. l. . 8 00} 8 50 
aes $70 6 50} 7 00 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. . lb. 14 15 
2d qual. . 12 13 
small kegs, family, 15 16 
CHEESE, new milk . ... 7 & 
De leim + 4.6 & @ » 8 9 
Cie 85 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl.| 7 50] 7 62 
Genesee... + » 7 50) 7 75 
Rye, best “or 4 50} 5 00 
GRAIN, Rye . ...- - [bush 80 83 
Os © se « 6 65 68 
a 63 65 
I oe 43 45 

HOGS’ LARD, ist sort . . {| Ib. 9 
SS 10 12 
Dt Ts siis.e « « o-. Bie £48 3 
OIL, Linseed, American . . gal. 65 70 
PLAISTER PARIS . .. . fton.| 300) 3 % 
PORK, Navy Mess . . . . |bbl.| 12 00) 12 50 
Bone Middlings . . . 14 00} 14 50 
Cane, e.t, .. . 12 00) 12 50 
Cargo, No.2, .. . 11 00) 11 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass . . * {bush} 2 25) 2 50 
MOWOP 5 +e lb. 8 9 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 55 65 
do. do. unwashed 45 47 
do. 3-4 washed 45 47 
do. 1-2 do. 40 45 
Mative ....-. @&. 35) 49 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 55 60 
do. Spinning, 1st sort 7 50 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best pieces ... . Ib. 8 12 
PORK, fresh Pio, tees 6 9 
| ee ee ee 6 10 
io eee 5 % 
POULTRY, ae. ee ey 7 13 
BUTTER, keg & tub... . 15 16 
lump, best .. . 16 18 
EGGS, we: w, « of te 12 14 
MEAL, Rye, ... . . | {bush 85 90 
Se er 80 85 

, “i see 37 

CIDER, liquor, .. . . |bbl.]| 1 50) 
HAY, best, id? ton. | 20 0 24 00 





Merchants’ Hall, Boston, Mass. April 5. 
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CONTENTED FARMER. 
Give me the lot of one who moves 
Contented in a humble sphere, 
Who gains respect from all he loves, 
And dreads no lurking envy near. 
For such a man each rolling year, 
Brings round a double share of joy ; 
His mind, of stormy passions clear, 
Befits his innocent employ. 
Though fortune smiles upon a throne, 
Contentment smiles on him alone. 


He cultivates his native soil, 
In plain but comely dress attir’d ; 
The social pipe beguiles that toil 
Which has with strength his limbs inspir’d. 
Great Cincinnatus oft retir’d, 
To live on his paternal field, 
(When war's last trumpet sound expir’d) 
And felt more joy than victories yield. 
A little spot was all his gain— 
A People’s love his large domain. 
[Providence Paper. 
~ SL STS SE ATI TE, 
AURORA BOREALIS, OR NORTHERN LIGHT. 
In the north-eastern parts of Siberia, the 
northern lights are observed to begin with sin- 
gl@pbright pillars, rising in the north, and al- 
most.at the same time in the north-east, which 
gradually increasing comprehend a large space 
of the heavens, rush ahout from place to’place 
with incredible velocity, and finally almost cover 
the whole sky up to the zenith, and produce an 
appearance as if a vast tent was expanded in 
the heavens, glittering with gold, rubies and 
sapphire. A more beautiful spectacle cannot 
be imagined ; but whoever should see such a 
northern light for the first time, could not be- 
hold it without terror. For however fine the 
illumination may be, it is attended with such a 
hissing, crackling, and rushing noise through the 
air, as if the largest fire works were playing off. 
The hunters who pursue the white foxes on the 








According to the state ot the atmosphere, they 
differ in color; they often put on that of blood, 
and make an awful appearance. 

The periods of the appearance of these north- 
ern lights are very variable. In some years 
they occur frequently, and in others are more 
rare; and it has been observed that they are 
most common about the time of the equinoxes. 


There have been many speculations and con- 
jectures respecting the cause of the Aurora 
Borealis. It is now generally supposed that 
northern lights as well as erial meteors are 
caused by that universal and all powerful agent 
electricity. A writer in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica gives the following solution of the man- 
ner in which he supposes the electric fluid ope- 
rates to produce these and other phenomena. 
He assumes three axioms, viz: that all electric 
bodies, when considerably heated, beceme con- 
ductors of electricity ; that, non-electrics, when 
subjected to violent degrees of cold, become 
electric ; and that cold increases the electric 
powers of such substances as are already elec- 
tric. From these premises he proceeds to de- 
duce the causes of the aurora borealis as fol- 
lows :— 

* The air all round the globe at a certain 
height above its surface, is found to be exceed- 
ingly cold, and as far as experiments have yet 
determined, exceedingly electric also. The in- 
ferior parts of the atmosphere between the tro- 
pics, are violently heated during the day time 
by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the earth. 
Such air will therefore be a kind of conductor, 
and much more readily part with its electricity 
to the clouds and vapors floating in it, than the 
colder air towards the north and south poles. 
Hence the prodigious appearances of electricity 
in these regions, shewing themselves in thunder 
and other tempests of the most terrible kind. 
In the temperate and frigid zones, the inferior 
parts of the atmosphere never being so strongly 
heated, do not part with their electricity so ea- 











Icy sea are often overtaken in their course by | 
these northern lights. Their dogs are then so. 
much frightened that they will not move, but! 
lie obstinately on the ground till the noise has 
passed. 

Similar lights, called aurore australes, have | 
been observed in the southern hemisphere.—| 


They differ, however, from those in the north, | 
in being always of a whitish color, whereas) 


those of our hemisphere assume various hues, 
but are generally of a fiery or purple color. 

In the Shetland Isles, these lights are called 
the merry dancers, and serve to enliven the long 
winter nights. There they often cover the 
whole hemisphere, and make a very brilliant 
appearance. Their motions are then very rapid, 
and their forms very various. They break out 
in places where none were seen before, skim- 
ming briskly along the heavens, and are sud- 
denly extinguished, leaving behind them a uni- 
form dusky track. This is again illuminated in 
the same manner, and as suddenly left a dull 
blank. In certain nights, they assume the ap- 
pearance of vast columns, on one side of the 
deepest yellow, on the other declining away 
till it becomes undistinguished from the sky. 
They have generally a strong tremulous motion 
from the end, which continues till the whole 
vanishes. In a word, we, who only see the ex- 
tremities of these northern phenomena, have but 
a faint idea of their grandeur, or their motions. 





sily as in the torrid zone, and consequently do 
not require such recruits from the upper re- 


gions; but notwithstanding. the difference of 


heat observed in different parts of the earth 
near the surface, it is very probable that at con- 
siderable heights, the degrees of cold are nearly 
equal all round it. Were there a like equality 
in the heat of the under part, there could never 
be any considerable loss of equilibrium in the 
electricity of the atmosphere; but as the hot 
air of the torrid zone is perpetually bringing 
down vast quantities of electric matter from the 
cold air that lies directly above it; and as the 
inferior parts of the atmosphere lying toward 
the north and south poles do not conduct in any 
great degree ; it thence follows that the upper 
parts of the atmosphere, lying over the torrid 
zone will continually require a supply from the 
northern and southern regions. ‘This easily 
shows the necessity of an electric current in 
the upper parts of the atmosphere from each 
pole towards the equator ; asd thus we are also 
furnished with a reason why the aurora borealis 
appears more frequently in winter than in sum- 
mer; namely, Lecause at that time the electric 
power of the inferior atmosphere is greater on 
accqunt of the cold than in summer ; and con- 
sequently the abundant electricity of the upper 
regions must go almost wholly off to the equa- 
torial parts, it being impossible for it to get 
down to the earth. 


Mr. Kirwan supposes that the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere im the polar regions proceeds 
from the northern and southern lights, and thes, 
lights are produced by a combustion of inflam. 
mable air, which is kindled by electricity. Tj; 
inflammable air is generated, particularly be. 
tween the tropics, by many natural operations. 
such as the putrefaction of animal and vegetal)| 
substances, volcanoes, &c. and being lighter tha; 
any other, occupies of course the highest re. 
gions of the atmosphere. Mr. Kirwan farthe; 
adds, that after the appearance of an auror 
borealis, the barometer generally falls, and j: 
commonly followed by high winds, proceeding 
from the south; all which facts strongly prove 
a rarefaction in the northern regions. 

It is observed by Mr. Winn (Phil. Trans. yo! 
73,) that the appearance of an aurora boreali 
is a certain sign of a hard gale of wind fron 
the south or south west. This occurred with. 
out fail, in twenty-three instances; and he 
thinks that the splendor of the northern light 
will enable the observer to form some judgmen; 
concerning the ensuing tempest. If the auron 
is bright, the gale will come on within twenty. 
four hours, but will be of short duration ; if the 
light is faint and dull, the gale will be less vio. 
lent, and longer in coming on, but will la: 
longer. 

Dr. Franklin in some of his philosophical e: 
says accounts for the aurora borealis on princi. 
ples of electricity. He premises the followin; 
electric phenomena. 1. That all new fallen 
snow has much positive electricity standing m 
its surface. 2. That about twelve degrees oi 
latitude round the poles are covered with : 
crust of eternal ice, which is impervious to the 
electric fluid. 3. That the dense part of th: 
atmosphere rises but a few miles high, and tha 
in the rarer parts of it the electric fluid wil 
pass to almost any distance. Hence he suppo 
ses there must be a great accumulation of po 
itive electric matter on the fresh fallen snow i 
the polar regions ; which, not being able to pas 
through the crust of ice into the earth, mu: 
rise into the thin air of the upper parts of ou 
atmosphere, which will the least resist its pa 
sage; and passing towards the equator desceui 
again into the dense atmosphere, and thenc: 
into the earth in silent and invisible stream: 
This theory of Dr. Franklin is essentially the 
same with that of the writer in the Encyclope 
dia Brittannica above quoted. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
SSE ESTEE 


Admiral Lord Howe, when a captain, wx 
once hastily awakened in the middle of the 
night by the lieutenant of the watch, who 10 
formed him, with great agitation, that the ship 


was on fire near the magazine. “ If that le 
the case” said he, rising leisurely to put on bs 
clothes, ** we shall soon hear another report 0 
the matter.” The lieutenant flew back to the 
scene of danger, and almost instantly returning. 
exclaimed, “ You need not, sir, be afraid, the 
fire is extinguished.” “ Afraid!” exclaimed 
Howe, “ what do you mean by that sir? I nev- 
er was afraid in my life ;”’ and looking the liev- 
tenant full in the face, he added, “ Pray, how 
does a man feel, sir, when he is afraid? | need 
not ask how he looks.” 
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$3 per ann. payable at the end of the year, or $2,950, 4 
paid in advance. 





